The  Crowd in  Peace and  War

The United States also, by the wisdom of the framers
of its constitution, provided an important sphere of
influence in the government for potent individuals, who,
though in form elected, were in actual fact not closely
responsible to, nor under the immediate influence of the
crowd. Such, for instance, were and still to some extent
remain the Federal Senators, and it is to the Senate of the
United States more than to any other branch of its govern-
ment that continuity of policy, steadfastness to national
tradition, and guarded resistance to sudden popular
emotion have been judged due. On the occasion of the
Spanish-American war indeed the safeguard failed, and
the crowd, lashed to fury by a section of the irresponsible
yellow press, rushed the country into war, when there
was not a single point in dispute which the enemy had
not officially expressed willingness to settle to the satis-
faction of the United States by friendly negotiation.
This is the kind of catastrophe sooner or later too likely
to happen when the crowd dictates foreign policy. Cor-
responding ills accompany its unfettered actions in the
areas of domestic policy.

Both in England and in the United States the crowd
during recent years has, under the guidance of its ex-
ponents and representatives, put forward claims for a
larger and indeed a supreme influence upon government,
alike in legislation and administration. It has in many
a recent enactment invaded the area properly belonging
to courts-of-law and has substituted administrative for
legal decisions in matters concerning the rights of indi-
viduals. Now claims are openly put forward for the
complete dominance of the crowd in all parts of govern-
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